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than it is in England at all events. Can we not have 
organizations which will secure prominence to this ques- 
tion at every political election in every country ; organi- 
zations which will endeavor to elicit from every candidate 
precise pledges as to this matter? If temperance be 
made a test question, why not peace, transcending in 
importance in this age, perhaps in most ages, I am in- 
clined to think, all others ? 

In stating my last point I am running the risk of being 
misunderstood, but not, I think, in the city of Channing 
and Emerson, of so many other great moral teachers. 
Those who plead for peace should take note of the fact 
that mankind, especially youth, longs for the heroic. It 
is captivated by the spectacle of self-denial, endurance 
of privations, and readiness to sacrifice life itself. Men 
are not very curious to inquire into the merits of the 
course in which these virtues are enlisted. Young minds 
are fascinated and seduced by this aspect of war, to a 
forgetfulness of its horrors, brutality and attendant 
wickedness. It would be well if the advocates of peace 
would dwell oftener than they do upon the fact that the 
heroic, all that is truly noble in the conduct of the best 
soldiers, can be realized in peaceful life. In fighting 
with disease the physician and the nurse exhibit it. So 
does the rescue party which goes down a mine after an 
explosion. So does the crew of a lifeboat. All that is 
admitted. What is rarely inculcated is that the ordi- 
nary duties of all vocations, strenuously practised, quite 
apart from the emergencies of life, may and do call for 
the exercise and display of true heroism ; greater because 
it is the outcome of calm personal resolve, and is not 
obedience, nnder circumstances of excitement, to a col- 
lective command. 

I should be glad if in the peace literature were heard 
oftener than I can now detect, the heroic note — the in- 
centive to live laborious days to endure hardships, and 
to risk health and life itself in the performance of its 
ordinary civic duties. We cannot afford to allow it to 
be assumed that war alone calls forth the heroic virtues. 

Excuse these few reflections, which I close with re- 
newed expressions of my great regret at my absence 
from a Congress which may prove a momentous event 
in a struggle to cast off the heaviest weight resting on 
our civilization. Yours very sincerely, 

John Macdonell. 



A School of Peace. 

BY EDWIN GINN. 

Address delivered at the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress, 
October 7, 1904. 

From year to year the peoples of the civilized nations 
meet in convention to discuss the problems of peace 'and 
war. Our peace congresses are -exerting a deep influence. 
Yet the misfortunes of war are pressing upon us more 
heavily year by year. It would be difficult for any one 
to picture war in all its phases in stronger language than 
that used by Sumner in his " True Grandeur of Na- 
tions," or by Channing in his "Discourses on War," or 
by Bloch in his economic treatment of the subject. It 
is not a lack of the knowledge of the horrors of war and 
the blessings of peace that retards our movement ; it is 
the failure of the people to grapple with the subject in a 
businesslike way. 



The resources of the nation are being developed to a 
remarkable degree ; but a large part of this gain is lost 
in the expense of equipment for military purposes. Na- 
tionally we are all making good progress — financially, 
economically, intellectually, morally ; just laws are estab- 
lished and obedience to them is secured through the 
courts. But internationally, in important respects, we 
are still barbarians. The nations still rely upon the sword 
and the cannon for the protection or assertion of their 
rights. Occasionally they are willing to submit their 
differences to arbitration ; but not a single great nation 
is lessening in the slightest degree the physical force 
upon which it relies for its defense. The Hague Tribu- 
nal is a great step forward ; but the peoples of the world 
in the main are slow to submit their differences to this 
Court, and until the individuals who make up the nations 
are ready for such action, the heads of governments will 
continue powerless. 

There now exists among the civilized nations the most 
complete military organization the world has ever known, 
a force almost beyond our ability to comprehend. Five 
millions of the ablest bodied men in the world are with- 
drawn largely from productive service, and their future, 
as regards salary and promotion, depends upon the pres- 
ent military regime. In addition to this maintenance of 
vast armies and navies, there is the enormous expense of 
establishing and equipping fortifications. All this im- 
poses a frightful burden upon the community. To sup- 
port this force and carry this burden the industrial world 
is hard at work, on the farm, in the shop, on the sea, in 
the counting-house, in all the vocations for the real up- 
lifting of humanity; and after paying the enormous 
taxes imposed upon them because of these great arma- 
ments there is left to many a pitiful margin for the abso- 
lute necessities of life. Mr. Atkinson has computed from 
government sources that in this country each family of 
five people pays for the expense of warfare $25 a year, 
— a terrible burden when we consider that not one family 
in ten is able to put by, year by year, more than this 
amount. 

To oppose all this, what are we doing? We have a 
few societies of well disposed men, a few journals of 
limited circulation, a few noble men and women who 
are devoting their lives, so far as possible, to opening 
the eyes of their fellows to the evils of the present system. 
But the entire amount of money spent each year for 
these objects in our country does not equal a respectable 
fraction of the expenditure upon one of our battleships. 

Any change in the existing order of things must be 
effected by education. In many countries the whole 
order of society needs to be changed. In Germany and 
in many other countries those connected with the army 
and navy stand socially at the very head, a place of 
honor to which the youth look forward with reverence 
and ambition. From the cradle they are taught that the 
highest aim in life is to prepare themselves for the army. 
In many schools in our own country the boys are drilled 
like soldiers, and parade through the streets to the 
strains of martial music before admiring throngs. 

We need a body of educators whose sole duty should be 
to go among teachers, awakening and developingan intelli- 
gent and adequate interest in this great subject. Tbis work 
of education should commence with the school children ; it 
is with them that our greatest hope lies. We should 
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remove from the books which are placed in their hands 
whatever stimulates unduly the military spirit. Tell 
them of the heroes of everyday life, who are sacrificing 
their lives in the investigation of the germs of disease 
and the methods of destroying them, in draining ma- 
larial swamps, in saving the shipwrecked, in missionary 
work among the heathen and in our own land ; of brave 
firemen who, at the risk of their lives, are saving the 
lives and property of others ; of men and women work- 
ing in the slums of our great cities, and picturing the 
misery they find there in order to awaken public interest 
and the public conscience. Of the trained and tireless 
nurses, watching by the sick beds night and day; of 
teachers in overcrowded schoolrooms, whose burden of 
responsibility and care knows almost no limit. Surely 
no man on the battlefield deserves higher encomiums 
than these unselfish workers. I would not detract in 
the slightest degree from the honors paid to the noble 
men who have sacrificed their lives for their country ; 
but I do object to the system which calls for the sacri- 
fice of so many noble men. There are as many noble 
men sacrificed upon the wrong side as upon the right. 
It is the system that I deprecate. These men are not 
noble because of war, but in spite of its demoralizing 
influences. It is the work that one engages in which 
exerts a constant influence upon the life ; and the nobler 
the work, the nobler the life. Little inspiration can 
come to any human being whose life is spent in prepara- 
tion for the destruction of his fellows. 

We need also a corps of workers who should devote 
their time to the press. The press is perhaps the great- 
est influence in the state to-day ; and it is of the utmost 
importance that its tone upon this momentous question 
be raised to the highest level. At one time it seemed to 
me that a special journal of the highest class, with a 
sufficient fund at its disposal devoted exclusively to 
peace and arbitration, would perhaps be the most effec- 
tive instrument in our crusade ; but the more I study 
the matter, the stronger is my conviction that a special 
journal of this kind would not be so potent for 
good as a bureau of information, properly organized, 
which should furnish important, wisely chosen articles to 
the leading papers, to all that will use them, as so many 
are glad to do. Comparatively few people would be in- 
terested in any journal devoted entirely to this subject ; 
but the millions will read a well written article in the 
daily press. People desire information ; and I am satis- 
fied that the most important service to our cause could 
be rendered, not through any one organ, even were it 
the best in the world, but through the great body of 
kindly disposed newspapers. There should be in every 
community an able editor, with suitable assistants, whose 
duty it should be to gather and distribute the right 
material — one in close touch with the leading papers 
and writers of the day. 

Again, the clergy need to be awakened in much fuller 
measure to their duties and responsibilities for existing 
conditions. Some of the ablest representatives of the 
pulpit should be secured and enabled to devote their 
lives to going among their brother ministers and cor- 
responding with them, arousing enthusiasm, devotion and 
exertion in this great cause. Every Christian minister 
in the land should be made to feel that if he is not ren- 



dering service in this field he is not doing his primary 
duty. 

We are spending this year in the United States upon 
the army, navy, fortifications, etc., two hundred million 
dollars. Since 1790 we have spent not less than five 
thousand million dollars. This does not include the ex- 
traordinary expenses of our government upon the army 
and navy in war periods. The yearly expenditure of the 
civilized world for these purposes at the present time is 
about twelve hundred millions, and has been over one 
thousand millions a year for the last fifteen years. 

If one-half this amount now spent for purposes of war 
were devoted to the upbuilding of society, it would 
establish a thorough system of graded highways, it would 
connect all the great river-systems for purposes of com- 
merce, it would irrigate and make fruitful the immense 
tracts of sandy deserts throughout the length and breadth 
of the civilized world ; it would eliminate the congested 
sections in our great cities, and in the place of crowded 
tenement houses, unfit for human beings to live in, pro- 
vide comfortable homes at moderate cost ; it would make 
possible a careful supervision of all the great mining 
industries, reducing the fearful loss of life to a minimum ; 
it would build hundreds of floating hospitals for the sick 
during the summer months ; it would found permanent 
hospitals wherever needed ; it would establish a thousand 
farms and workshops near the great centres of popula- 
tion, where the unfortunate could help themselves; it 
would establish a paid commission in every country, 
which should give its entire time to the study of the 
different problems connected with the various industries 
of the day and aid in the solution of these most perplex- 
ing questions ; it would provide schools in every neglected 
portion of the globe. 

Is not the loudest call that to give more attention to 
the consideration of ways and means for beginning imme- 
diately a vigorous and systematic campaign of education 
against the recent warlike tendencies of the nations and 
against the false ideas as to what really makes a people 
great? The same law governs nations as individuals. 
Do we regard as our greatest men those who possess the 
most land, houses, ships, stores, railroads or other prop- 
erty? Is it not rather the man, though he possess little 
of this world's goods, of high moral worth, broad intelli- 
gence and sound judgment? Shall we not extol the 
nations who govern their peoples wisely, giving to each 
protection in his individual rights, rather than those who 
extend their dominions by conquering weaker people and 
taking from them their liberties ? 

It would seem that we have arrived at a stage beyond 
the talking period, and should now take up this subject 
in a businesslike way, making use of all the good things 
that have been said as a lever to produce results. It is 
not sufficient to spend one or two days in the year dis- 
cussing this subject. It is not sufficient to publish a few 
journals of limited circulation. It is not sufficient that 
a few men and women are giving their lives to this work. 
We must educate the masses. It is constructive work 
that will improve the nations. Russia and Japan, in a 
single year, will destroy more than a century can restore, 
to say nothing of the suffering in the homes, on the 
battlefield and in the camp. Perhaps this frightful loss 
of life and property and the misery inflicted upon these 
two nations, and in fact upon the whole world, which 
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we are now witnessing, may be the culminating lesson 
that shall turn the nations to wiser methods of settling 
their differences. 

The meeting together of representatives from all over 
the civilized world, like the present Peace Congress in 
Boston, offers a very great opportunity for studying and 
improving present conditions. But do we make the 
most of these opportunities ? Is not our circle of influ- 
ence too limited, our work too temporary and inter- 
mittent ? All these eloquent speeches reach only a few 
thousand people, and press reports at best are but 
meagre. When the week is over we return to our homes 
and take up our accustomed duties ; and the whole work 
that has been discussed is by most soon forgotten in the 
engrossing cares of the world. We need a permanent, 
persistent force, to take advantage of the enthusiasm 
aroused by a great Peace Congress, and, by printing and 
spreading broadcast the words that are spoken, keep the 
cause alive. Constant agitation will be imperative for 
many years to come to educate the people to demand a 
less expensive and more reasonable method of conduct- 
ing international relations. No solution of this most 
difficult problem is possible unless it be undertaken by 
broad-minded men who are ready to ignore boundary 
lines and all mean thoughts of nationality, seeking only 
the highest good for all. If we can ever bring the 
nations to limit this constantly increasing military force, 
there will be much more hope for the future ; with this 
terrible burden removed, we can move forward more 
efficiently and more hopefully. 

I wish — and this is really the central thing in my 
mind — to throw out a hint for the consideration of 
business men, in regard to the foundation of an organi- 
zation which might properly be called " A School of 
Peace." In the first place, in establishing such a school, 
a board of trustees should be selected from those who 
have shown distinct originality and executive ability in 
carrying on large business enterprises. To their hands 
should be committed the duty of choosing the ablest 
men in the country who desire to devote their lives to 
the study of this most important of all questions. They 
should carefully consider the conditions of the whole 
world and the relation of all nations to each other, in 
order to inaugurate a working scheme that shall be just 
to all. They should be competent to select the most 
efficient assistants to join with them in the great under- 
taking. To establish and equip this " School of Peace " 
on broad and lasting foundations, a large endowment is 
necessary. If anything is to be accomplished in this 
world, either great or small, some one must do some- 
thing. Talking is all very well, and generally necessary 
to precede action ; but I have yet to see a crop of wheat 
gathered from the field, bridge span the river, a ship 
launched into the sea, or a railroad cross the continent, 
by mere talking. Some one must put his band to the 
work, or furnish the funds for other hands, in all under- 
takings, else they will fail. Moral influence is good, but 
if that is our sole reliance, this cause will not be far 
advanced. Until moral influence is quickened into 
action, little will be accomplished. 

Many intelligent people have said to me : " The plan 
which you propose is too broad and too far-reaching to 
hope for any immediate results." Immediate results are 
not what we are looking for. Every peace-loving citi- 



zen should do all he can to promote the cause of arbitra- 
tion in the settlement of all disputes ; but at the same 
time he should attempt to remove the causes of conten- 
tion. Is not the greatest cause of international compli- 
cations the vast armaments of the world ? We recog- 
nized this principle when we established a law to 
prevent the carrying of firearms by citizens. It is the 
well armed man, prepared for a quarrel, who is most 
ready to seize the first occasion for engaging in one ; 
and as with the individual, so it is with the nation. 

Of course no plan can succeed which is not based to 
a large extent upon present conditions, which does not 
at any rate frankly recognize them ; each nation would 
expect the same armament, relatively, as now exists, and 
with good reason. If all could agree upon some equit- 
able, proportionate plan, the present armed force could 
be reduced very materially — perhaps one-half in the 
near future. 

Perhaps the most important step to be taken in effect- 
ing what is so sadly needed would be the calling of a 
convention, not of politicians or envoys seeking first the 
advancement of their own people, but of the greatest 
and noblest men in all the world, who should meet 
together as a Congress of Nations, to devise better plans 
for coftperation in the world's work. The relations of 
the individuals in the different countries are much closer 
than those of the States themselves; and when the 
noblest individuals of the nations shall meet in conven- 
tion, some practical working plan will surely be evolved 
for reducing this vast expenditure of life and treasure. 

The whole world has so long depended upon physical 
force to maintain proper relations among the nations 
that a change to an economical, moral, and reasonable 
plan for the settlement of differences must perhaps be 
slow. We may not expect to perfect the ideal organi- 
zation in a day or in a year. The great object should be to 
make a real beginning toward lessening the armaments 
of the nations. This work cannot be done by one or 
two men ; but we can lay the corner-stone. All great 
enterprises must have a beginning ; and it is in the provi- 
dence of the All- Wise that no good thought or act shall 
fail. Some seed may fall in barren places by the way- 
side; but enough will find fruitful soil and grow, until 
the earth shall yield its rich harvest of good overcoming 
evil, when man shall no longer desire to overreach or in- 
jure his brother, but all shall join in the prayer and effort 
for peace on earth and goodwill to men. 

Boston, Mass. 

i ♦ ■ 

Text of the North Sea Trawler Con- 
vention between Great Britain 
and Russia. 

The following agreement between the British and 
Russian governments for the submission of the North 
Sea Affair to an international commission of inquiry was 
signed at St. Petersburg, on November 25, by Count 
Lamsdorf, the Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
Sir Charles Hardinge, British Ambassador to Russia: 

His Britannic majesty's government and the imperial 
Russian government, having agreed to intrust to an inter- 
national commission of inquiry assembled conformably 
to Articles I. to XIV. of the Hague Convention of July 



